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was offered in turn to the Hapsburg, the Valois and
the Tudor Houses ; and in the institution of the
Stadholderate the Dutch found a means of gratifying
something of that monarchical instinct which the
tyranny of Spain had been unavailing to destroy.

No great revolution in affairs has had so little
foundation or support in revolutionary theory.
Johannes Althusius, a Syndic of the town of Emden,
published his " Politicse methodise Digest a" in its
final and expanded form in 1610, with a dedication
to the Estates of Frisia. In his preface he alludes
with admiration to the laudable conduct of the
Confederate Provinces, who by casting off the yoke
of a powerful King had recognised that sovereignty
was no inseparable property of the prince but belonged
to the united multitude and people of the different
provinces. But while allowing in most distinct
terms the sovereignty of the general will, the German
burgess has nothing but contempt for the people
through whom that will is made manifest. The
masses are credulous, envious, fierce, turbid, seditious,
inconstant. There is, luckily it would seem, no
modern example of the democratic republic, and for
a description of such a polity the philosopher must
go back to Aristotle. Althusius has been described
as a Radical, and it is true that the fundamental
principles of Rousseau's Social Contract are to be
found in this scholastic treatise written under the fresh
impression of the great Dutch triumph. Althusius,
like Rousseau, bases sovereignty upon contract, and
sees that all forms of government ultimately rest
on popular consent, but in his practical recom-
mendations he goes no further than the author of the
Vindiciae. Government should be shared between